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LETTER 

to 

SIR JOHN BARROW, BART. 



^■asa^Mt* 



Mt b^ar Sir John, 

I HAVE read with much satisfaction the Sup**- 
plement to your newly published Life of Lord 
Anson, excepting that portion which treats of 
war and peace complements, and the ancient sys* 
tern of sending ships to sea with reduced comple- 
ments. At a late political meeting in the city of 
Bristol, I had occasion to allude to the state of 
our Navy, and the recent attacks that have been 
made on the Naval Administration of Lord Minto ; 
and I cannot but be gratified to find, that with* 
out any communication with you on the subject^ 
I had uttered sentiments and opinions with re-. 
gard to the statements contained in the pamphlet 
addressed to the Duke of Welliii^ton, signed, 
"A Flag Officer of her Majesty's Fleet,'* 
and the general state of the Navy, which coin* 
cided with the views you were at that very mo- 
ment taking in the Supplement I have alluded 
to. 



As an old servant of more than thirty years in 
the department, having served under eleven dif- 
ferent Naval Administrations, I believe, of very 
different political opinions from those of the pre- 
sent Board, your defence of the present Naval 
Administration will naturally have great weight 
with the public. If I did not think that such 
would be the case, I should not address this 
letter to you. Having, like yourself, no object 
but the truth, and the benefit of the Service, I 
shall fearlessly state where and why I differ from 
you on the subject of " Maniling 'the Navy, and 
the system of Peace Establishments." 

With respect to the peace (establishment, you 
state, " Wie are now, however, clamorotisly called 
upon to change the long-established system, to 
increase indefinitely bur fleets and to k^ep it full 
manned on a war* establishment. We had much 
better at once be at wair-r-a result to which such 
a measure as that recommended would be likely 
enough to leadJ 

I avow niyself the leader of this clamour — 
I say leader, merely from the situation I hold, as 
one of the Board of Admiralty —and thoroughly 

am I convinced, that my opinions have the sup- 

• - . 

* In future call it proper complement, aiid abolish the 
teiTH war complement. 



port of a very large majority, of the very best 
practieal men of every grade in the service. I, 
admit there are some of very high character and 
station who differ from me. and I publish this 
letter in the hope that a distinct assent or dissent 
will be given by each and all of them, that thosjs 
most interested may have a voice in deciding the 
question on which we are at issue, and which I 
conceive to be of the most vital consequence to 
the service. 

You defend the peace establishment on the 
score of ancient custom. Yet you recommend a 
change in the equally ancient system of promo- 
tion to the rank of admiral, ^^ because in these 
days of innovation that would not seem to be a 
vaUd objection." 

In neither one case nor the other do I admit it 
to be a valid objection. I do not call upon you 
" indefinitely to increase your fleet." I do not 
agree with you that we had much better be at 
once at war, or that the system I advocate of fully 
manning your ships is likely to lead to that result. 
It would not necessarily increase the number of 
your men. Employ fewer or smaller classes of 
ships, so that those you do employ are thoroughly 
efiicient. It must be a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence to other powers. 

Some months since I wrote the following re- 



marks on the system ; and although I had them 
printed they were never published, and probably 
never would have been published, but for the 
Supplement to Lord Anson's Life. I cannot, 
however, see a Bystem, which, in my humble 
opinion, is fraught with the most dangerous evils 
to the service, advocated by the second Secretary 
of the Board of which I am a member, without 
entering my protest, as publicly, against the con- 
tinuance of that system. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

M. F; F. Berkeley. 



OBJECTIONS 

>0 TBCB 

PRESENT SYSTEM OF THE NAVAL 
PEACE ESTABUSHMENT. 



That there is a scareity of Beamd% aod a diffi- 
culty to procure men for our peace established 
ships, no one who has been employed afloat 
since the war, or who has really inquired into- 
the subject, will deny. 

I shall first attempt to account iox this 
scarcity, and to give a reason why the difficulty 
exists, and then I shall endeavour to point out 
the remedy for both. 

It is very evident that the nursery for sear 
men has been greatly injured and broken up 
by the introduction of steam navigation. In? 
stance the port of Dover alone: there i$ not 
now one sailing vessel out of that p<^t. The 
packets, with very few exceptions, are all 
steamers. Look to Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth. The numerous sailing craft between 
the Isle, of Wight and the main land no longec 
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exist. The wherries and watermen at both 
places do not muster ten where formerly they 
mustered ten times ten. On the Thames the 
Waterman's Company, in former days, found a 
given number of volunteers for the Fleet, that 
the company might be clear of impressment i 
They are almost annihilated by the steamers, 
and that resource is completely cut off. 

Before docks were built at our large mer- 
cantile ports, ships in harbour, as well as those 
at sea, employed and made seamen in unrigging 
and re-rigging the ship for another voyage. 
Now, the moment they are within the dock- 
gates, the crew are dismissed. The ships are 
unrigged and refitted by old hands— Greenwich 
pensioners — men unfit to go to sea, and the 
crew are not entered till the vessel • is ready 
to take her departure. This is unavoidable ; 
but it is a great blow to the nursery and to the 
making oi seamen. Nautiical men will, I am 
sure, understand my meaning as to the making 
of seamen. 

Where ate the numerous Leith smacks, whose 
men were proverbially " thorough seamen" in 
every sense of the word? What I have stated 
will, in some measure, account for the scarcity. 

As to the difficulty, I fieel convinced that it 
arises, in a great measure, from our ships being 
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undermanned — from the injurious system of a 
short complement of men in. a peace establish- 
ment And this is most .particularly ..felt in 
frigates, corvettes, and the smaller class of men^. 
of-war. It does not attach, in so great a degree, 
to three-deckers and large ■■ ships of the line,* 
although with them, the system is .radically 
wrong and manifestly, absurd.. ) r > 

Men will not enter for ships having masts 
and yards, anchors and cables, nearly the size of 
a. ship of the line, to be worked by. the reduted 
complement of a small frigate. Men will not go 
where 276, a large proportion boys, are. required 
to do the work of 350; where all. hands have to 
be caUed when the watch alone ought to be able 
to perform the duty. The men naturally, dislike 
being disturbed in their watch below ; and when 
ships have a proper, complement there is seldom 
any necessity for it. In the ships on the peace 
establishment, in firesh breezes or short tacks, 
all hands are constantly on deck, and very 

few, if any, of the seventy-four gun ships are 
worked by the watch ouly. The spirit of the men 
is broken ; they are cowed and depressed. You no 
longer hear a ship's company boasting with pride 
of the dexterity and quickness of their evolu- 
tions. Pormerly they were eager to vie wjth each 
other: the fore-top men against the ^main-top 
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men was a constant competition for a joke or f<Hr 
a wager ; and a firesh ship arriving on the Bta* 
tion was sure to run the gauntlet in amicable 
competition as to which was the best man-ofp 
war, u e. the quickest in evolution. Our masts 
imd yards, and all other things, have been inr 
creased that ms^e work heavy^ and yet the 
complements of men have been reduced, and 
of that reduced complement a greater propor- 
tion are officers and boys. 

The men call the frigates line-of -battle ships 
in disguise ; nor will the knowing ones enter for 
them whilst there is another ship to be had; 
and the captains of the ^ Pique ' know that they 
had to take men refused by other ships, from 
the circumstance of their being allowed so few ; 
and thus is the evil of a small complement 
aggravated and multiplied. If a couple , of 
boats are from the ship, even the common 
routine of ships at anchor cannot be done with 
the watch; it is eternally all hands up. No 
wonder that the men dislike it. 

When at sea, eight hours on deck alternate 
nights, and only four in bed, is quite enough, 
without frirther disturbance. So, in the day- 
time, any officer who breaks in on the watch 
below unnecessarily, will never have his ship 
in good order ; there can be no system or regu- 
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larity, so necessary ia the interior of a man-of- 
war. . The officers are now forced to do so 
against their inclinations, and the men take a 
disgust to the service. 

How are these evils to he remedied ? Com-> 
plete your ships to what is called their war or 
proper complement ; revise those complements ; 
see that you have sufficient men in every ship 
of every class, to fight and to work her under 
every possible emergency ; make the work pro-^ 
perly light; and you will remove the dislike 
of the service by removing the cause. The 
nursery for seamen is not so easily provided; 
but I think much, very much, might be ac-^ 
eomplished by a large proportion of stout 
boys, from the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
Let each ship be complete numerically to 
the w^r complement by boys of the first 
class. After the ship is once ^ full manned, 
and has been paid wages, all casualties, indeed 
all vacancies, to be filled from these boys; no 
fresh men to be entered. Friesh boys only to 
coniplete the numbex, as the former boys are 
removed to men's ratings. 

* By this I mean that a captain may oif ge fill all 
the men's ratings, and afterwards, as vacancies arise, 
he is not to enter men, but fill up by transferring the 
first class boys to the men's list. The fresh entry to 
complete is to be a boy. 
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• Should the casualties be very great, so as to^ 
reduce the number of men considerably, . the 
admiral or senior officer on the station (at 
home the Admiralty or port admiral) should 
be authorized to give permission for a fresh 
entry of men; should he think the number 
of men too great to be filled up by the boys, 
or that the boys are not forward enough ; in 
the ship ' where the number . of vacancies 
have occurred, he might advance boys from 
other ships who are better qualified to fill 
up such vacancies, each captain endeavour ng 
to keep the number of the boys complete as they 
are reimoved to men's vacancies. 

Each foreign station should be supplied with 
a proportion of supernumerary boys, who would 
be learning their duty on board the flag ships, 
ready to be drafted into other ships as wanted* 
The second cldiss boys, when old enough, should 
be advanced to the first class whenever vacancies 
occur. The system of first class boys has an- 
swered well so far as it has gone, and boys thus 
brought up prefer the comfort and cleanliness 
of a man-of-war to the discomforts of the mer- 
chant service. 

There is an absurd regulation now exist- 
ing* ^y which from 300 to 400 of the very 
be^t men are annually lost to the service. 
You will not allow men who receive a pen- 
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dion for twenty^one y^ears* good service to 
serve in the Navy. You force them out of it^ 
by refusing the enjoyment of the pension whilst 
they continue to serve. And it is to be re- 
membered they are the most valuable classy 
generally speaking — ^quartermasters, captains of 
the forecastle and top; in short, the leading 
men in a msm-of-war, nursed ^ and educated in 
the 'service ; ' practical, experienced gunners, and 
invaluable in the formation of a young shijp's 
company/ in full vigour, and scarcely past the > 
prime of life. Coinmencing their . time , for a 
pension at the age of twenty,' they having ob- 
tained • it for twenty-one years' good service at 
the age of forty^one,* are then forced to quit, 
in consequence of this most absurd regulation. 
There can be no argument in favour of it. No 
expense is incurred. You have another man, 
probably, not so good, at the same wages ; cer- 
tainly one who has not the experience, or one 
tithe the Weight with a young ship's company. 
Only allow these naen to serve on receiving 

* f. Mpst of the men who are at present kept out of the 
service by this regulation are onlj thirtj-nine years old, as 
formerly they began to count their time from the age of 
eighteen, and the regulation will not come into operation 
to alter the age, except with those men who have entered 
the service* al>out four years since. ' \: ' 
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their pensions; prefer them to petty offitcets* 
:|ratings; to all others, when eligible^ and you 
will gire a stimulus to their younger compa- 
nions to stick to the service to obtain the same 
enviable situation. 

The moral effect on the men, by under-^ 
manning your ships, is incalculable. The re* 
verses in the late American war arose maiidy 
from our ships being under-manned. We them 
held our opponents too cheap; with an over- 
whelming fleet, we permitted them to b^t us in 
detail, and threw away our advantage by meeting 
them single-handed in weak-manned ships. 

If we are to have a Navy, which the world 
may respect, now is the time to make it per- 
feet. Now is the time to give that conscious 
superiority to officers and men which will carry 
them through in the hour of trial. Other 
nations are doing their utmost to improve — haTe 
impiroved^— -are improving. We cannot improve 
so long as we continue the system of half*man-» 
^ing and half-arming our ships. 

Suppose war to break out. The country 
would not endure impressment till the enemy 
were threatening our coasts. How are you to 
complete your ships on foreign stations ? Where 
find the m«n ? All you could raise by any means 
would be wanting for the ships fitting out in 
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your own ports. The blow would be struck 
against your peace established ships ; you might 
be successful ; but you throw away the chance^ 
and the moral effect of the first naval blow would 
do much towards making or marring your future 
dominion of the sea. 

A peace and war establishment has been the 
invariable practice of the service. The mere 
practice is no proof that it is good* But circum* 
stances are changed — the long peace has enabled 
other powers not only to improve their systems 
but to practise their seamen. The American 
Navy, which had proved itself ah*eady a most 
formidable opponent, is not of long standing;* 
Their ships are fully manned (perhaps overdone.) 
They fancy themselves superior^ they have at least 
the confidence derived from numerical strength.; 
Our men fancy themselves (are really so) nume^ 
rically Weak-— they want that confidence. You 
cannot prevent the men aipiing or thinking tcff 
themselves. The question naturally arises, " How 
are we to compete with them V* " See how they 
aire manned — they have light work of it," &c. 
Th^ feelingthus engendered is the most obfection- 
ttble -pBett of the peace establishment. Although 
we are in profound peace, although the chances 

* In an cmr actions with the American frigates (except 
the Shannon), onr ships trere very short of complement. 
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of war are, we hope, far distant, still it may take 
place, and very many of our, ships, more ^speci- 
ally the smaller class, would meet with their oppo- 
nents before they could be completed to their 
proper establishments. Why run this, risk I 
Why throw away a chance ! Better, far ; bjetter 
to have no ships on the sea than risk the cap- 
ture of them from sheer weakness. It is said; 
we must have officers and men to look after the 
interests of our commerce. Employ^ small fri-; 
gates, corvettes, so that they.be efficient, and 
such as British ships of war should be, namely, 
perfect and ready for any emergency at any 
moment. They will look , after your comnpier- 
cial interests to the full as well as large ships 
half manned or half armed, and if called on to 
act offensively, as well as otherwise, will not 
bring disgrace and ruin on the service. 

The difficulty of providing seamen is increased 
tenfold, and this ought to be a very great consi- 
deration for abolishing the system of a peace 
establishment. We are told that the proportion 
of a6/e. seamen in our ships is much greater than 
it was at the time of Trafalgar and, other of our 
most brilliant actions.* But many are /ww rated 

* ^ere was a clear distinction for these ratings ; none 
formerly were rated A. B. unless they thoroughly under- 
stood .^eir duty in eyery part of the ship, and were expert 
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able J who are not really so; the scarcity makes 
strong able-bodied seafaring men in request, dnd 
they diire a blir^ain with the officers, that they 
are to. be rated -4. 5 4 or able seamen before they 
will consent to'ientjdr* 

' The practical; officer knows the difference be* 
tVfeeil :a^ able seaman and an able-bodied sea-* 
faring' ma»« Wh^n the Hfercul^s was fitted at 
Sfaeemes», men from . the different i*end€ZVou$ 
were sibnt as. itble seamen &nd entered in that 
ship^s books accordingly. Out of the Whole num- 
ber that put forward their claims to tha{t rating 
(bar the petty officers) there were not ^t)en men 
that could. take the lead, and barely twice that 
number .that could be well trusted at the wheel. 
One man, wIh) had never been at sea except as a 
marine, Wa&.sent on board with the rating of A.B. 
—so that it is quite impossible to come to any 
concludon as to the number of able seamen now 
and in former times, except by the opinions of the 
pradtieahoffieoTs who have been employed in the 

leadsmen and hehnsmen. Ordinary seamen ti^ere those yfho 
go aloft, take their part on a top-sail or top-gallant yard 
Landsnseft were ihpse who although they might have been 
used td^bdats and small craft and fore and aft rigged vessels, 
yet were of little or no use aloft. These distinctions, which, 
although they may appear nice to a civilian, are quite the 
reverse to the practical officer, are not now adhered to. The 
scarcity induces you to put up with that which is inferior* 

B 
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war and in the peace ; and those opinions will, I 
feel, bear me out in boldly asserting that we have 
not a greater proportion of real thorough able 
seamen in our peace established ships, than we 
had in the war.* The battle of Navarino was 
fought with peace-established ships. Without in 
the least detracting from the merits of that gal- 
lant action, I will only ask, who were your opipo- 
nents ? At the battle of the Nile our ships were 
very short of complements. Officers who were 
there declare, if the ships had been properly 
manned, that the victory would have been en- 
hanced by the capture of at least two more of 
the enemy's fleet, and less damage to our own, as 
the work would have been over so much the 
quicker. Why, then, run the risk of a battle 
(however distant) with a peace establishment. 
Navarino was unforeseen^ against a Turkish force; 
it may happen as unexpectedly against better 
ships better handled. 

Formerly you had a reserve of seamen in hand, 
as the Coast Blockade was available, and they 
might have been sent to complete the comple- 
ments of ships on foreign stations. You have 
• now to raise the men, and then to send them, a 
process requiring time — which would in all pro- 

* Actions have taken place, and may again take place 
without declaration of war. 
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bability ensure their arriving too late. I can find 
but one plausible argument for a peace establish- 
menty namely, the necessity of giving employ- 
ment to officers ; but surely this is not to be 
placed in the balance against all the evils of the 
system. It would be better to put double the 
number of officers into each ship than to con- 
tinue the practice of under-manning them. 

The inefficacy of the present establishment 
destroys the spirit of emulation and the confidence 
of your own men, and adds in proportion to that 
of other nations. Our peace establishments are 
not even what they were : you have increased the 
proportion of boys, whilst in frigates and smaller 
class vessels you have also increased the size of 
masts, yards, and guns, and consequent heavy 
work. You even delude yourselves as to the 
present peace establishment of now and former 
times. Your frigates are considerably larger. 
What were first-class ships are now secondrclass J 
you only give them second-class complements, 
and that reduced by introducing a larger pro- 
portion of boys in the place of men. 

All your large ships should be in three watches. 
The men have much to learn, and many impor- 
tant duties to attend to besides the keeping the 
watch. With reduced complements they are in 
two watches only. With a full complement, one- 
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third, might be under instractiim daily in .the 
gun or broad-sword exercise, without diftf easing: 
the watch on deck or the third wat^^kbelow^r In. 
three watches the hammocks of the watch woukL 
be taken on deck, leaving space and robin £01; 
air, so necessary to health and comfort in bot 
climates; whilst, with two watches, the time -o£ 
rest is. too short to permit the lashiqg tip and 
carrying hammocks up and down.^ ; . ^ • 

On the smaller class of vessels, from wh^on 
you take ten or twelve blue jackets,* it pre^rses 
still harder. They are going. constantly with 
dispatches, carrying a press of sail and eofmf^tmg 
in evolution with ships of other nations^ ^ 

Where is the saving, where the sense of dis* 
tressing the crew for so paltry a number ? I aM 
writing for sailors — it may appear ridiculous' to 
landsmen ; but ten or twelve blue jackets, adde4 
or taken from a crew of 110 or 120 men, makes 
all the difference. 

I am no alarmist; but I wish tp foster and 
encourage emulation. I wish to make the ser- 
vice popular with the men ; and although I place 
the firmest reliance on the character and conduct 
of British men and officers, I would not play for 
an odd trick with four honours in my hand. 

* Seamen are so termed. 
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The difference of completing the present num 
ber of active ships according to their present 
allowance of noien, would not amount to more 
than lySOOmen and 500 boys; and if this paltry 
saving (against which almost all practical men 
so loudly exclaim) were sacrificed, you would 
remove the complaint of officers and men, and 
in peace enable them to maintain that high cha- 
racter which they established in war. 

N.B, A scheme has now been proposed for 
fixing the proper complements in time of war^ and 
still preserving the peace establishments ^ certainly 
on a much better scale ; and if carried out to its 
full extent y will go far to remove the evils com- 
plained of.* 

* We haye more than enough men voted bj Parliament 
to carry the augmentation into practice, and should not 
impose any additional burden on the public. 
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A CHARM AGAINST CHARTISM. 



The period of Reform is naturally one of disorder. The overthrow 
t)f abuses is as much calculated, as the in^ngement of liberties, 
to fill the public mind, for the time being, with impatience or 
anxiety. Thus, at the present moment, in this country, the ope- 
rative especially, who has most to expect from the changes which 
are everywhere going on, can hardly be kept in order, so great is 
his impatience — the excitement caused by looking on, without 
being permitted to participate directly in the struggle. Absorbed 
in the anticipation of what he is to be, every thing else is forgotten. 
What he is — what in some measure he ever must remain, are re- 
flections which he never suffers to cross his mind for a moment ; 
the consequence of which is, that until all hid political views are 
realized, he must continue a most miserable and dissatisfied being ; 
whilst, by this hurried and puerile manner of thinking, he irre- 
trievably deprives himself of the power of relishing the effects of 
the most beneficial reforms, which are now in a way to be accom- 
plished. Unable, for example, to understand (which would not be 
the case were he only a little more dignified and self-possessed), 
that the discrepancy remarked between his own condition and that 
of the wealthier classes, is as perfectly the result of a natural law 
as is the difference subsisting between the bulk of an infant and 
that of an adult, he uselessly plagues himself, by denominating 
that an evil which is the effect of a law beyond the control of 
human ingenuity ; and grows angry and miserable, at a thing which 
can never be remedied. The following remarks, though written by 
a thorough-paced Reformer, are intended to produce a sedative 
effect upon the mind of the working classes — they are to serve the 
purpose of an amulet, the possession of which, will enable the 
operative to go anywhere, to frequent all sorts of assemblies, and 
to read the most inflammatory papers, without running any risk of 
falling under the influence of the evil eye of fanaticism. 



I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WORKING CLASS. 

The poor man, or the operative, may be defined as a person who 
possesses nothing on the face of the earth — nothing, that is to say. 



of any yalue to others or to himself — hut the physical force which 
qualifies him to he employed hy those whose interest it is to pay 
for his support, that they may secure the direction of the said phy- 
sical force. He is called a poor man, not, as Cohhett seems to 
helieve, to distinguish him from the class which is ahove pity, hut 
from that which is composed of persons who possess something 
heyond their mere physical faculties. Now the poor man, living, as 
he does, in the immediate vicinity of want (the convenience of the 
metaphor may excuse its harshness), is naturally more liable than 
the member of any of the other classes to become her victim. 
And, in fact, so often is he exposed to the stroke of her talons, thai 
his voice is that of a constant sufferer. Wherever we go, there is 
a cry of wretchedness mingling with the laughter and mirth of the 
rest of the world, and that cry is invariably found to proceed from 
the poor man. In all the largest and wealthiest towns of this 
kingdom, in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, &c., his voice 
is loud. So that at last, the poor man has attracted the notice 
of the wealthy — has become an object of pity ; and, in so doing, has 
been gradually led to suspect that his condition is very possibly the 
result of a plot among the upper classes to exclude him from the 
enjoyment of some grand inheritance, which they have divided 
between them. The pity of these classes he regards as the signs 
of compunction ; their pity, consequently, instead of appeasing, 
exasperates and maddens him ; and at length, like a jealous man, 
who is driven by the very signs which should have removed his 
doubts, to the desperate act of insulting his innocent wife, he cries 
out in the voice of the Chartist, and confesses at once his stupidity 
and his suspicions ; the real causes of his calamities he is slow to 
discover — he cannot imagine that these very possibly result entirely 
from the working of some awkwardly constructed law, or from his 
own imprudence ; but regarding his misfortunes as inseparable from 
his condition, he turns upon the latter — he describes it to the 
world in exaggerated language — and asks the world, if the Giver of 
all goodness could ever have intended that such a condition should 
exist. Yet he must know that it is to nature alone he is indebted 
for the creation of that condition. 

Several facts combine to justify the conclusion, that nations inva- 
riably commence in comparatively small associations of persons. 
' Families give rise to tribes^ and nations spring out of tribes, or hordes 
of wandering adventurers or colonists. The barbarians who flooded 
Europe from the North, were probably only a band of colonists, 
who entered the plains of Germany and Lombardy ; much in the 
same spirit in which the Spaniards pounced upon the golden meadows 
of Mexico and Peru. We may be allowed, therefore, to presume, 
that the early members of a nation, for instance, like the Irish, 
must have found themselves exceedingly free from any of those 
inconveniences, to which the inhabitants of that country, at the 
present day, are so frequently exposed. The majority of them 
must have been wealthy, and none could have been poor : at all 
events, there could have been no poor men amongst them, under- 



standing by that word a person in the condition of an operative of the 
present day. The children, however, of these persons would, with 
the exception of the eldest sons, have to run further afield, and, in 
so doing, would be obtaining their livelihood under circumstances 
less favourable. The next generation would be born under still 
greater disadvantages ; and in this manner the nation would arrive 
at the state in which it is at present : it would come to consist in 
three classes of persons ; of landed proprietors, who would form 
the smallest class, of persons who have made or obtained their for- 
tune through commerce, and, thirdly, the most numerous class, of 
those who possess nothing but what is immediately necessary to sup- 
port life, and which is obtained by daily labour. This is the man- 
ner in which that class originates to which the poor man belongs ; 
and hence it appears, that he owes his fate to nothing but the 
natural law which ordered that he should spring in the last created 
circle. 

The fate of the poor, then, is inevitable; and nature, not the 
Government, must be blamed, for not having decreed that every 
member of the family should be born at the same moment. It is, 
therefore, as absurd in the poor man to lament his fate, as it would 
be in a younger brother to complain because he was begotten a 
year later than the heir. Nor can we perceive, on the whole, any 
thing sufficiently inferior in his condition to that of the rich man, 
to justify on this score any thing beyond a passing curse on his 
ill luck. 

We do not forget that the happiness of the poor man is a theme 
which it is not easy now-a-days to dwell upon, without incurring 
suspicions of insanity : we shall, therefora, say what we have to 
say of it in as few words as possible. The happiness of the me^ 
chanic or the labourer, results, we conceive, from the exercise of his 
art, from the fitness of his understanding for his work, and from 
the contemplation of certain customs and institutions (to him social 
phenomena), which are to men what toys are to children, and 
which, as toys afford to those children who have most time to play 
with them the least amusement, form, generally, the source of much 
less diversion to the rich and the idle, than to the poor and indus- 
trious; and, lastly, his happiness results from the enjoyment of 
health, from the gratification of appetites which labour and activity 
keep in a state of acuteness and vigour, to which luxury is a deadly 
foe. " How happy," exclaims Dr. Buchan, " had it been for the 
heir of many a great estate, had he been born a beggar, rather than 
to inherit his father's fortunes at the expense of inheriting his 
diseases.'' Now, he may rely upon it, that, in the possession of 
the feelings which these circumstances give rise to, he is a happier 
being than nine in ten of those whose intellectual faculties have 
received a development unsuited to their station as created beings, 
or, whose fate it is to be born, to live, and die, the slaves of fashion, 
that most capricious and detestable of all mistresses. The poor 
man has only to turn his eyes to the occupation of the modern 
sportsman, who, in that capacity, becomes, of Vv\s» o^w ^.'c^ot^^ 
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" the naked barbarian" again^ and he will soon perceive how it may 
be possible, that, after all, his own condition, that of a labourer, a 
groom, a gamekeeper, or what not, is as good as that of any body 
else ** in this great world of fools." 

Another consideration which should fill the breast of the opera- 
tive with contentment, nay, with exultation, is, that the class to 
which he belongs eflFects for the human race a much greater quan- 
tity of positive good than any other. The other classes are useful 
as book-keepers — they keep the riches of the establishment toge- 
ther ; but the working classes must have the praise of making the 
money, of digging the gold. For it is they who cultivate the earth, 
and wage war against those enemies of civilization and comfort, the 
forest and the fen. It is they by whose hands the commodious dwell- 
ing is completed, and those arts cultivated and brought to perfection, 
which enable philosophy and poetry to live and flourish amid the 
blights and unfruitfulness of a northern clime. It is they, again, 
to whom all other classes look for succour when the spoiler is at 
hand; they are the '* swifter than eagles," the "stronger than 
lions,'' who are never invoked in vain, and who never rise in vain 
when the safety of the nation depends upon personal valour and 
mental fortitude. This class, then, is, perhaps, more to be ho- 
noured than any other ; it has, at all events, every reason to regard 
itself as equal in point of dignity to that which custom has honoured 
with the name of highest, but which is properly designated merely 
the eldest. 
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II. THE ORIGIN OF THEIR DUTIES. 

Of all classes, the poor are most disposed to question the rights 
of that body which is entrusted with th^ management of national 
affairs. They hate laws, because their circumstances ar^ such as to 
render them more liable to be restrained than supported by the 
law ; and they pay taxes with extreme reluctance, not so much 
because they are poor, as that the institutions which the taxes are 
levied to support, are not obviously necessary to their comfort. 
Now it is very true, that from these institutions they do not derive 
the same advantages as the wealthy classes, but still they owe to the 
Government much more than any other class, because it is as much 
to the Government as to their parents, that they are indebted for 
their existence. The greater mass of them would, most likely, 
never have seen the light, but for the fostering care of Government, 
and, certainly, never have reached the state of manhood, but for 
the shelter of her wing; for it is an undeniable fact, that the popu- 
lation of countries, in which the machinery of Government is so 
^^perfect, that it can hardly be said to exercise the slightest influ- 
ence tipon the remoter provinces, never approaches in numerical 
*»«8rai(fiide that of nations over which the law keeps a complete 



ascendancy* The Government of a country performs the part of 
its safeguard, insomuch that its presence is absolutely indispen- 
sable to the independence and increase of the inhabitants. The 
poor, especially, would be wholly unable to obtain a footing in the 
world, and the whole human race would, in process of time, become 
extinct for the want of the reanimating effects of repose, were it 
not for the distribution over the face of the earth of those institu- 
tions called Governments. The inhabitants, therefore, generally, 
but especially the poor people, of every country, owe to the Go- 
vernment, whatever may be its nature, at least the trial of obe- 
dience ; they owe it support to a certain degree, whilst, by persist- 
ing to act the part of dutiful subjects, they establish a right which 
perseverance and patience only is necessary to obtain the adjust- 
ment of, to the same degree of assistance, co-operation, and protec- 
tion which every good parent affords her children. 

In these days of cant and humbug, the meaning of a number of 
very useful words has been completely perverted ; and the phrase 
** Do your duty," among others, which means properly, ** Do that 
which is indispensable to your own comfort,*' has gradually come to 
be considered only as another way of saying, " Obey me — think 
as I do." The duties of the operative are divisible into those which 
he has in common with the other classes, and those which are 
peculiar to himself; it is of the latter only we here design to 
speak. 

They consist in freedom from envy of the rich, in contentment 
with his own position, which is rarely unaccompanied by indepen- 
dence and high spirit, in patience, fortitude ; but, above all, in 
disinterestedness, a virtue, however, which it is next to an impossi- 
bility for a poor man to show, whilst Government, like a stingy 
mother, allows private charity to make those contributions towards 
his support, amusement, and education, which he has a positive right to 
receive from her. These are the spontaneous duties of the poor man, 
or the concessions which it is unfair or stupid in him not to be ready 
to make. Besides, is he, after all, fitted — has he time — is he suffi- 
ciently skilled in the art of thinking thoroughly — for the business 
of legislation ? It seems to us self-evident, that those members of 
the great family who are plunged the deepest in the work of raising 
the materials of food, wealth, and power, are the least adapted to 
make useful helpmates to the busy housewife. Government. Their 
place is to work in the fields, to hew wood, draw water, tend the 
fold, drive the team, &c. ; but, provided they are dealt with fairly 
for all this (that is, provided they are treated in the manner we shall 
presently describe), they have no more business to meddle with the 
affairs of the state, than boys have to invade the kitchen, the pan- 
try, or the cellar. They should leave these things to the care of 
the petticoats, to statesmen, lawyers, and in-door servants. If they 
have wants, there are representatives to describe their wants more 
clearly than they themselves could do ; and Government, as we have 
said before, is an unnatural parent if she does not take delight in 
satisfying these wants. The wants of the poor are, a knowledge of 



tho way In which a livelihood is to be obtained, a knowledge of the 
laws, room and leisure for sport, and medical and legal advice ; and 
if, after having always exhibited a readiness lo do their duties a» 
subjects, these things are not forthcoming, they have a right to 
cry out, and to give over attending to the requisitions of Govern- 
ment, which are order, support, and co-operation. But, provided 
the poor are free from wants of the character just described, they 
need not doubt that all who endeavour to show them additional 
wants, have other motives for so doing than philanthropical ones, 
and that the agitator, in this case, is a mere adventurer, who lives 
upon his wits, as it is called, t. e, upon those who will subscribe to 
the maintenance of a rogue. 



III. THE ORIGIN OF THEIR RIGHTS. 

We have stated now what the poor sulject owes to the Govern- 
ment ; it remains to be considered what the Government owes to 
the poor man. If the poor man may be described as the immediate 
result of that institution, whose principal object it b to secure to 
every individual the power of exercising ad libitum the whole round 
of those affections and appetites which form the only positive source 
of what is termed happiness or contentment ; and if, in order to 
come within this description, he must possess, and by his own 
efforts be able to obtain, no more than is necessary to support him- 
self (he will not therefore be able to provide for his children — if 
he feeds them- it must be upon his own blood, if he clothes them it 
must be with his own raiment), it is clear that the poor man'» 
children must be regarded as the children of the Government : the 
Government, by encouraging procreation, insensibly draws upon 
herself the responsibilities of a parent. The natural parents of 
poor children are, in that capacity, merely the servants of the Go- 
vernment, and to the Government, not to their parents, the children 
must look for support and education. By enabling him to exist, to 
enjoy the blessings of peace, to multiply his kind, the Government 
fulfils only one half of its promise to the poor man, if it does not 
afford him also assistance of this nature. This is the only return 
the Government can make for taxes ; and if the poor do not receive 
assistance of this sort, they ought, since the first part of their debt 
is discharged in allegiance, to be exempted from taxation alto- 
gether. The fact may illustrate more fully the truth of this prin- 
ciple, that where the latter is not observed, the rich receive at the 
hands of the Government, in the way of protection and assistance, 
much more than the poor man, who experiences not a quarter of the 
positive benefit, even from the military force of the country, which 
is derived by the elder classes ; since, as he possesses nothing in 
his own country but what his own labour procures him, it must 
almost be a matter of indifference to him whether he live under 
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Queen Victoria or Louis Philippe. But the rich are only rich as 
Englishmen : were the kingdom invaded and subjected, thej would 
instantly be reduced to the condition of the poor, and lose all they 
possess. They, therefore, are greatly indebted to the Government, 
and have no cause to complain that they pay taxes ; but the poor 
receive hardly any thing for their twopence, unless education and 
amusement are provided for them. 

All the dissatisfaction of the poor which has ever been expressed, 
whether in the form of riot or petitioning, may be traced to this 
fact of their getting nothing from the Government in return for 
their subscription towards its support, excepting restraint and 
correction. They behold a vast expenditure on a variety of insti- 
tutions, and are told that the creation of these institutions is the 
return made by the Government for the monies annually subscribed 
by them ; but this is of little consolation to them, when they dis- 
cover that these institutions are devoid of utility to them, and are 
beneficial only to the rich and the educated. They visit the British 
Museum because they are informed that they have a share in it ; 
not at all because they derive the same amusement and edification 
from a walk through the halls of that institution which flows to the 
student or dilettante. And how little pleasure must the collection 
of paintings in the National Gallery afford to those visitors, whom 
vague curiosity alone brings thither ? Were they really delighted 
-or benefited, as artificers, by these institutions, in the manner that 
the middle classes are, in the capacity of students and authors, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that they would feel less satisfied with the 
economy of Government, or be less willing to pay taxes than the 
latter. There is only one way for this Government of conciliating 
the labouring classes, and that is by behaving fairly, honourably, 
and consistently towards them. Afford to them the aid in the way 
of instruction and amusement which is afforded to the opulent 
classes, and they will be no more clamorous than the latter : but 
continue to defraud, to cheat, and to mystify them, and it will 
eventually appear that the course is a mad and most stupid one. 
Local political evils, like local diseases in the human body, are, in 
general, '' not primary and independent maladies, but symptoms of 
a disordered constitution :'* it cannot, therefore, be doubted, by any 
man who has a clear head and an honest heart, that the Radicals 
are right. The thing is, not to be in a hurry, to " take it easy." 
If the radical operative of the present day cannot be happy till all 
his political views are realized, he will never enjoy a moment's 
happiness during this life. Now a man, in our opinion, wants 
personal spirit if he suffers life to slip through his fingers without 
causing it to yield him a large quantum of amusement and happi- 
ness. It is one of the greatest errors of the day, to live in this 
manner upon the hope of what is sentimentally called, " a brighter 
and better state of things." Let those who have leisure, and have 
nothing better, to do, take care of the future ; the poor man should 
devote all his energies towards establishing for himself a footing in 
the circle of enjoyment. 
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In a country like this, which depends so much for its prospeiitjr 
upon the forbearance of the poor, too much cannot be done by the 
Government in return for such forbearance. Notwithstanding the 
liberty enjoyed by the British subject, it has often been remarked, 
that there is no country in which so great a discrepancy exists be- 
tween the possessions of the highest and lowest classes as in Eng- 
land. There is, consequently, no country, the Goyemment of which 
has greater cause to regard with favour and affection the poorest of 
those over whose interests it has to watch : for in proportion as the 
law is lenient, and the working classes are poor, the obedience and 
order of the latter is estimable. It is too much the practice of all 
Governments to regard quietude as a sign of the happiness of the 
subject. They seldom are so considerate as to suppose that it is 
patriotism which leads the poor man to bear without complaint, the 
unjustifiable neglect of his governors. This is the way in which 
men are put out of conceit with their virtues. This disposition on 
the part of Governments to humbug or mislead the subject, to 
presume upon his generosity, is the cause of the characteristic 
feature of the age — the contempt of the people for their rulers, 
their implacability, their thirst for anarchy, for rebellion and blood- 
shed, for any state of things rather than that by which they have 
so long been made to appear ridiculous and pitiable. The most 
stupid of all Governments are those which depend for their strength 
and security upon the gullibility of the subject. The English 
Government is chargeable to a less degree than a great many with 
shortsightedness of this -nature ; it is, nevertheless, still very far 
from being sufficiently careful to convince the poor that they are 
regarded by it with genuine affection. In order to attain this truly 
desirable object, much still remains to be done. 

The following are only among some of tlie most important pro- 
visions which the Government, regarded as the producer of the 
people, still owes to its offspring: — 

1. Medical Advice. 2. Legal Advice. 3. Education, meaning 
by that word instruction in the laws of the country and instruction 
in a trade. 4. Leisure and opportunity for the enjoyment of 
sports. 

1 . Medical Advice. 

The multiplicity of charities, the purposes of which are to provide 
medical advice and assistance for the poor, is a sufficient proof that 
the wants of the poor, in this respect, are of such a kind as to 
deserve the title of rights. A charity may be regarded as a 
reproach to the Government ; and as long as a Government con- 
tinues to bear without a word reproaches of this nature, the people 
must doubt the integrity of its principles. 

2. Legal Advice, 

But it is a reproach of a much more serious nature, that the 
Government should suffer the exposition of its laws to fall into the 
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hands of persons whose interest it is to mystify, rather than en- 
lighten the litigant. It is not desired (God forhid !) that such 
things as advocates and attorneys should he done away with alto- 
gether — in this case it would be absolutely indispensable to our 
security as citizens, that we should all be bred to the bar ; but that 
these functionaries should be suffered to draw the proper remune- 
ration for their trouble from the subject, instead of from the Govern- 
ment, whose interest it is to preserve a system of law which is 
absolutely unapproachable, excepting by the aid of persons who 
have made it their chief object in life to understand it, is a shameful 
reproach to the latter. That people seeking redress of wrongs, 
should be compelled, first of all, to fee half a dozen legal lacqueys, 
is a state of things which may be tolerable to the rich-— to those 
who are so in love with civility and attention that they are ready 
to pay any price for it ; but to those whose fate it is to be born de- 
pendent upon the Government for every thing but what can be pro- 
cured by incessant labour, it cannot fail to prove a cause of pro- 
found indignation. Nor does the law itself appear to have been 
blind to this fact, since it freely sanctions the use of attorneys, on 
the principle, that as laws are instituted for the convenience of the 
subject, it would be an inconsistency to make the administration of 
them a cause of grievous inconvenience to the litigant ; not consi- 
sidering, however, at the same time, that the expense which the 
necessity for the use of an attorney gives rise to, is, to many per- 
sons, just as great an inconvenience as that which is so zealously 
provided against. 

3. Education. 

It is ably remarked in a recent number of the Athenaeum, that 
much of the misery of the labouring classes in this country is attri- 
butable to their ignorance, i, e. to the inferiority of their education 
to that of the other classes, who, by their superior knowingness, as 
it might be called, are enabled, with very little effort, to impose 
upon the former ; or at least, in all competitions with them, to take 
the right side of the course. It is further argued, that the poor are 
constantly incurring unnecessary expenses, in consequence of their 
want of information respecting the qualities and properties of the 
products of nature. There are hundreds of reasons besides these 
cogent ones, which might be adduced in support of the proposition, 
that an education of some kind is as needful to him who would live 
with any degree of comfort or security in this country, as is the 
possession of a certain quantity of what is called mother wit. As a 
lunatic can scarcely wander a day through the streets of Lon- 
don, before he is seized and conveyed to a place of safety ; so is 
it almost impossible for a wholly uneducated person to live for the 
same time in a town so dependent for every thing upon the orderly 
habits of its inhabitants without committing an offence or a mistake, 
which renders him liable to be committed to Bridewell. 

The question, therefore, is— 'not, Is education of any kind neces- 
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sary?-— it cannot be that — but. In what Bhoald popular education 
consist ? After the above remarks, the most obvious answer to this 
question is, in that which is best calculated to supply the informa* 
tion, without which, as has just been observed, a man cannot live 
for a moment. The object of education is, to make good citizens of 
us,— -by a good citizen, we mean a person, who combines, with a 
general knowledge of the laws of his country, a desire to obey themi 
and consequently, a desire that they should be as nearly perfect as 
they may be ; a good citizen must also be a sound thinker, a man 
of enlarged views, and of an independent cast of mind. One would 
imagine that there could be little difference of opinion, as to what 
were the right method to be pursued, in order to furnish an edu- 
cation having such objects as the above, yet there never was a 
subject, perhaps, concerning which so many and such contrary no- 
tions are entertained. Without entering into a consideration of 
these various views, we shall content ourselves with merely ob- 
serving, that there is only one species of education, which may not 
be proved to be an imposition on the person educated. Every de* 
scription of education, but that which simply corrects and sets to 
rights (as it might be called) the thinking faculty, and seeks to 
store the memory with facts, is an imposition ; and as such, it is 
obviously unfit to be the education furnished by a free Government. 
If there is one way more effectual, and at the same time abomi- 
nable, than another of enslaving the understanding, it is that of 
attacking it before it is well out of the eggshell. 

This is the way in which the Turks contiive to propagate the 
curse of their faith ; and this is the way in which the timid Protes- 
tant would secure the continuation of his doctrine ; but he who is 
sincerely and thoroughly convinced of the rectitude of his views, 
disdains to expound them to any but the mature in thought *. It 
was once the Protestant's boast that he addressed the reason^ whilst 
the Roman Catholic depended for the advancement of his religion 
upon the subserviency of the reason to the imagination. But the 
jealousy of sects has almost obliterated the original features of Pro- 
testantism. That dignified reliance on the excellence of her cause, 
which once distinguished her, is rapidly disappearing ; and she is 
fast acquiring the anxious and mistrustful habits of her grand oppo- 
nent ; her attractions, in consequience, are daily diminishing ; and 
Catholicism, observant of all, knows well how to put on that air of 
confidence and repose, which has already prevailed with thousands 
of the discontented to rush once more into the bosom of the 
Roman Church. 

* The following occurs in an article in the Courier: '*We (m^. the 
Clergy of the Established Church) do not desire to force any man's con- 
science in the religious instruction of his child ; hut if we may not train him 
altogether in the way which we should wish, at least let us give him all the 
education in our power. By mcreasing his means of knowledge^ we increase 
the chances of his choosing the purer religion.** If these are the sentiments of 
the Clergy of the Established Church, how can they object to the scheme of 
the Liberals, which is drawn up so wholly in accordance with the principle 
expressed in the sentence which we have italicized} 
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We are, therefore, decidedly opposed to a system of education, 
which has any thing in its composition of a religious nature. Before 
the music of religion is suhmitted to the hearing of the young, the 
reason should he in condition to order and regulate the feelings 
which the former calls into action. Or, otherwise, there is a good 
chance of the scholar growing up an enthusiast, or a creature of 
impulse. He grows up with the impression indelibly rooted in him, 
that a feeling is a law ; and that to check or disappoint a passion is 
to violate a law of God. His religious views are, therefore, well 
expressed in two lines — 

** Enjoyment must to me be the fair spring 
Which is to wash me fit for Christ's embrace.*' 

In the Chartist explosion, we see a good illustration of the system 
of education, which favours rather the development of feeling, 
than the rectification of thought. 

We are of opinion, too, that an education such as the Liberals 
desire — one, we mean, so elaborate and severe — is equally objec- 
tionable. The ideas of the Liberals upon this subject are, probably, 
expressed through the medium of the publications of the Central 
Society of Education. If so, we cannot too much applaud their 
leading principles. We humbly submit, at the same time, that the 
instruction they would furnish cannot be conveyed, excepting at the 
expense of intense suffering to the learner. We believe, too, that an 
education of the description advocated by them, is calculated to 
produce a tension of the brain, which must always prove in after- 
life the source of captiousness and discontent to persons whose 
occupations require a mental development exceeding in a very 
small degree that with which nature has furnished them. All that 
the operative wants is a steady, direct way of thinking — his mind 
should be at once inobservant and penetrating. It should contain 
within itself no temptation to distraction — it should imagine no 
evil until attempted to be imposed upon ; but then it should be of a 
sort to see at a glance, both the trick, aud the means of circum- 
venting it. What the science of optics does for the eye, education 
should do for the mind. That is to say, it ought to correct and 
set it to rights, and furnish it with rules for understanding the 
effects upon truths of prejudice, custom, and feeling. Now, no- 
thing is so well calculated to induce a confused and unsettled way 
of thinking, as the attempt to convert at one stroke the delicate 
mind of a child into that of an old and experienced person ; and 
this is in effect what the Liberals wish to do — they desire that 
history, mathematics, reading, and writing, should be taught. His- 
tory, like the Bible, is a book which ought not to be opened until 
the pupil has learned the art of distinguishing between fact and 
imagination. Nor can we see the use of invariably making reading 
and writing the first subjects of education. It is imagined, that by 
teaching a man to read, you furnish him with a means of enlighten- 
ing himself, which must ever prove his best safeguard in a country 
like this, against the impositions of tyranny and priestcraft ; but it 
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is not considered, at the same time, that this power of reading lays 
him open to the schemes of the malignant, just as much as to those 
of the wise and philanthropic ; and that the ear is just as good and 
safe a communication with the understanding, as the eye. 

Elementary education should, in our opinion, aim only at two 
things, viz. the improvement of the thinking faculty, or the per- 
ceptive organs ; and the furnishing exactly so much information, 
and no more, as is necessary for the protection and support of the 
person educated, in his capacity of citizen. These two objects may 
be attained at once, i, e. in one lesson ; and that is exactly what 
ought to be the case, all that is taught should be teachable in one 
lesson, or course of lessons. And it is proposed that this course of 
lessons should be delivered orally. The necessity of learning to 
read and write is thus done away with ; and the progress of the 
pupil is likely to be more rapid than it would be, were he compelled, 
as in the ordinary method, to get at the ideas of the teacher 
through the troublesome and distracting process of spelling them 
out of a book. 

The following is an abstract of what we desire should be 
taught ; — 

1. Man is created to procure for himself, during life, as much 
happiness as he can. 

2. The best plan to be pursued in order to effect this, is to rege- 
late your life, as much as you are able, according to the laws of 
nature, and the laws of your country. 

3. Some of the leading laws of nature, and the meaning of the 
phrase, are explained. 

4. The laws of the country are intended to provide to every man 
full and ample oppportunity for observing the laws of nature, which 
he would often be prevented from doing, were the weak unfurnished 
with a means of resisting the strong. Under this head, a full and 
philosophical description is given of the nature and utility of 
Government ; from which the lecturer will glide to, 

5. The causes of the discrepancy observed between the condition 
of the labouring and the wealthy classes. 

6. In this manner, the boy becomes acquainted with the nature 
of his position on the globe, and, if poor, of the necessity of pur- 
suing some useful trade ; if rich, of the inconvenience of not being 
acute and well-informed. 

7. Having grasped the perception of the necessity of doing 
something, the pupil is presented with a list of the various arts, 
trades, and professions, which the wants of mankind have called 

into being. 

8. The considerations which should regulate the choice of a 
calling might next be stated, and the pupil, having learnt that these 
consist, first, in pecuniary means, secondly, in physical aptness, in- 

. clination, or taste ; an account, by way of developing the latter, 
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firmly believe is the most suitable preparation for the business of 
life, both to the rich and the poor. Having received an education 
of this kind, the operative is in condition to grapple with the 
temptations to which he is subject during his apprenticeship ; but 
it is extremely doubtful, whether the power of reading, writing, and 
a knowledge of history and arithmetic merely, are calculated to pro- 
duce a substantial and permanent conviction of the inutility of dis- 
honesty and insubordination ; and this, we take it, is the sole or 
principal aim of a national elementary education. An education 
more elaborate than that which we propose can be of no possible use. 
What is expected by those who advocate one of a more extensive 
character ? Is it imagined that harmony of opinion and universal 
intelligence will be the result ? A glance at the condition of those 
classes among which education is carried to the verge of knocking 
up the intellect it is designed to perfect, will prove at once the 
futility of such a notion. 

We find here, prevailing to a degree almost incredible, diversity 
of opinion upon political subjects especially : on an average, the 
wholly uncultivated are, in regard to unanimity of sentiment, and 
the character of their opinions, already the superiors here. The 
religious opinions of the former, are not less various and unequal 
in point of intelligence. Superstition, of the most ridiculous cha> 
racter, reigns among thousands, especially of the female part of 
this class ; nor is it by any means apparent, that an increased 
degree of sensibility, which is readily allowed them, brings with it 
invariably a clearer apprehension of their duties as membei's of 
society. If they are, on the whole, freer from the more flagrant 
species of vice, it is because the degree of temptation to which they 
are subject is less : we cannot refer the difference to the effects of 
education. The acquisitions in science of this class, are almost 
exclusively confined to a few ; and their boasted accomplishments 
are a shabby substitute for the knowledge possessed by the poor in 
the useful arts and in the practice of husbandry. 

The education of the people, therefore, if its object is to produce 
that exuberance of thought and imagination which distinguishes 
the wealthy from the working classes, does not seem desirable ; on 
the contrary, it is our conviction that it would be attended 
with much evil. Happiness consists, principally, in the fitness of 
our occupations to our characters. A nobleman of a certain mar- 
quis's tastes would be unhappy in the extreme, were he compelled 
to live in a splendid library, and to seek for amusements only in 
books and study. In catering for the poor, therefore, we must not 
think that their happiness at all depends upon the possession of a 
cultivated mind, or of riches, it depends upon their being placed in 
circumstances suited to their respective characters and tastes. 
When Government provides education for the labouring classes, it 
should keep this truth in view, and by no means endeavour to pro- 
duce an activity of the thinking faculties unsuited to a manual occu- 
pation : this is at once to breed discontent and physical languor. 
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4, Roam and Leisure for Recreatum. 

The principal source of our happiness, is the circomstance of our 
possessing a suitable calling or profession ; a calling or profession, 
that is to say, which we ar^ calculated to excel in, or, at least, to 
pursue successfully with comparative ease. But, without opportu> 
nities for recreation and amusement, it is impossible that we should 
long continue in a fit state of body to enjoy any business. The 
Government, therefore, which provides education, should take care 
that the poor be not excluded from the means of obtaining sport 
and amusement. Life is not to be spent merely in eating, working, 
and discussing the merits of political schemes : and were ample 
opportunities for procuring amusement everywhere provided, per- 
haps a great portion of the discontent of the day would disappear. 
To the working classes, the whole of life passes as a working day ; 
it is eternal drudgery, or it is crime and imprisonment. The Swiss 
and the Tyrolese would not be the joyous people that they are, 
were it not for their wrestling matches, their rifle-shooting, their 
dances, their singing, their chamois hunting. It is the spirit of 
the day in England to abridge the amusements of the people ; to 
put an end to bull-baiting, prize-fighting, to fairs, in short, to 
every species of amusement, but that of reading the lucubrations of 
men whose object is, either to render them discontented with their 
present circumstances, or to convince them that they are not 
entitled to the same privileges as those whose only superior merit 
consists in their being richer. 

Civilization is chargeable with the offence of occasioning the condi- 
tion of the melancholy man. TJie more barbarous the condition of a 
country is, the fewer are those of its inhabitants who may be called me- 
lancholy. She {viz, civilization) especially takes delight in curtailing 
the enjoyments of the lower orders ; she is opposed to sports of all 
kinds, and loves to see mankind in school better than in the play- 
ground. In short, civilization, if her character may be inferred 
from the colour of her present exertions in all directions, is an old 
woman, a prude and a blue ; and though perhaps an intended friend, 
is, in fact, the greatest enemy the poor man has. The poor, there- 
fore, have a right — they are wise — to cry out at the rapid march 
of civilization; they should, indeed, do their utmost to stop her 
progress, by refusing to go to school, by refusing to leave off 
drinking, and by treating priestcraft with contempt, and scholar- 
ship and philosophy as humbug and nonsense, unless they perceive 
that the changes she originates involve the positive improvement of 
their condition : t. e. unless they find themselves in possession of 
more leisure hours and a better playground than they used to be. 

*' The amusements of the natives," says Mr. Jones, in his admi- 
rable History of Wales, alluding to the Welsh peasantry, " have, 
of late years, been less various, from an assumed policy of Govern- 
ment) that the peace of the empire depends on the discontinuance 
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of public sports and pastimes. The game laws, which give to cer- 
tain persons a property in the birds of the air, and require a qualifi- 
cation for diversions of the field ; the enclosure acts, which have 
deprived the people of places for athletic exercises ; and the severity 
of the bishops in shutting the people out of the churchyards, have 
thrown over the mind of the peasant a gloominess that will produce 
malevolence, and terminate in the transgression of the law." All 
this is civilization's doing. What is the use of civilization, we 
would ask, if she makes such blunders as this ? Much better were 
it for the poor man to live in a state of anarchy and warfare, than 
be pestered thus by the rules and regulations of an old woman. 
What madness is it to imagine, that, to a poor man, a book can 
compensate the loss of the pleasures it reflects. In a school of one 
hundred boys, there will, perhaps, be found half a dozen who prefer 
reading and study to play ; and the proportion among the poor, 
between those who derive real pleasure from reading, and those to 
whom it is, on the contrary, a positive pain, is about the same. 

Nor is it desirable that it should be otherwise ; already is intel- 
lectualism extending beyond the boundaries which wisdom would 
have prescribed. The passion for intellectual distinction, is the 
worm which wastes the heart away of more than three-fourths of 
those who once found ample occupation and entertainment for their 
ambition and energy in the lists, the chase, the shooting-ground, 
or the ball-room. 

If the two respectable gentlemen lately mentioned in the " Sun," 
as ** connected with a society under the patronage of Lord 
Brougham," had stated to the magistrates at Worship Street, that 
they were forming in different parts of the town places for the bodily 
recreation, instead of the mental development of the working 
classes, they would have deserved to have been complimented by 
the magistrates as the truest friends the poor have met with for a 
long time. As it is, their plan is of questionable utility. The 
kind of institution they would erect might be of use to any other 
class ; but the poor are likely to acquire by drinking coffee, and 
listening to scientific lectures, only an itching for a species of 
excitement not much better than that which gin has hitherto 
afforded. As they become more nervous, they will become more 
irritable, discontented, and, consequently, more addicted to the 
vices of gaming and sedition. Therefore look to it ye, who by 
stimulating the intellect of the operative, think to beguile him of 
his discontent, his envy, and all his malevolent propensities. 

If it is desired by furnishing amusements to produce in the mind 
of the indigent subject coolness and patience during the stirring 
period of reform, those amusements must be of a satisfactory nature, 
that is, they must offer ample opportunity for the gratification of 
the leading passions of the soul — the love of distinction, of con- 
tention, of movement. ' They must consist in games, sports, and 
exercises, such as cricket, throwing the bar, running, fives, archery, 
rowing, wrestling, and boxing. This is a sage observation, perhaps 
jsome will urge, considering that these sports are already practised 
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everywhere by the working classes of the country. Yes, but the 
thing desired is, that they should be practised universally, and with 
infinitely more zest than they are at present practised ; that the 
State should patronize them, should award prizes, provide space, 
in short, that it should learn to take an interest in them. What 
we desire is, that, instead of being discouraged, the ring sljiould be 
resuscitated, and elevated to the character of a public game ; that 
the Court should go to Windmill Street, rather than the honourable 
fraternity of bruisers should continue to languish in abominable 
obscurity, as they have done for the last ten years. As horse-racing 
is the cause of the universal excellence of the horses of this 
country, so is prize-fighting (start not, nor deem the thought a 
paradox) the cause of that love of fair fighting which has ever 
distinguished pugnacity in this country. As a proof that this be 
sooth, please to observe, that since the system has been efiFectually 
put a stop to, the knife has become a common weapon of resent- 
ment. 

So much are we opposed to the system of depriving the lower 
orders of opportunities of amusing themselves, that, rather than 
things should continue as they are at present, we would rejoice to 
see revived the most objectionable pastimes, those of bull-baiting, 
dog-fighting, and cock-fighting. The cruelty incidental to these 
sports is by no means so great as is imagined ; and perhaps it 
amounts to nothing at all, as the following considerations will show. 
The bull-dog is an animal which seems to derive real pleasure only 
from one or two occupations, from eating, warding, and fighting. 
Observe him at periods when he is not engaged in either of these 
ways, and you will soon collect that life is wearisome to him in the 
extreme, and that whenever he rouses up from the lethargy which 
counterfeits repose, he says to himself, — 

" Oh God ! oh God ! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of the world. 
Fie on't ! fie on't ! " 

Under such circumstances, how can it be deemed cruel to give 
** the wretched animal " a little amusement in the way of a turn-up 
with a bull or another dog? Again, fighting is to a game-cock as 
agreeable as adventure to a Raleigh. His soul must turn sick 
within him if he is not occasionally allowed an opportunity of 
bleeding it in a battle. Bear-baiting is positively cruel, and there 
are many other sports of this nature — fox-hunting for example — 
which should be discountenanced by a Government in love with 
consistency, and resolutely opposed to every species of oppression. 

Dancing and tea- drinking are amusements which may suit a few ; 
but there is in the English labourer a certain surly bashfulness, 
which renders a ball-room very often an abomination in his eyes ; 
he cannot stomach the spirit which pervades it, and is apt to turn 
from such a scene in a state of mind and body for which there is no 
remedy but a glass of grog. Music, too, though it often pleases, 
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sometimes has the same effect upon him that meat had on Byron — 
it makes him ferocious. In short, it is quite certain that the 
English, generally, are not a musical people ; they are a sporting 
people ; their passion is for out-of-door sports : and nothing puts 
the querulous mechanic, or the surly labourer, into so good a 
humour, as a scene or sport which paralyzes and surfeits the sense 
of the courageous, or, as they would call it, " the plucky." 

If the soul cannot have vent in sports like these, it will have it 
in riot and drunkenness. Man is born for movement and conten- 
tion : repose is irksome to him in the extreme. A Briton would 
much rather die wrestling of a broken neck, than breathe his last 
in the suffocating atmosphere of a workhouse. And there is only 
one way of allaying the Chartist fever, or the overflow of energy 
which gave rise to it, viz, that of providing satisfactory and ex- 
haustive amusements ; for, as armies fall into all manner of mal- 
practices during the time of peace, unless they are constantly 
engaged in sham -campaigning and all species of engrossing work; 
so are a people, in the enjoyment of abundance of civic freedom, 
ever likely to become capricious, riotous, and unprincipled, unless 
contrivances are instituted for the exhaustion of the same energies 
which were once employed to such good purpose in the reformation 
of real abuses. 
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LETTER I. 

My Lord Archbishop, 
At a period when the doctrine as well as the discipline 
of the Church of England is undergoing a severe exami- 
nation by a considerable portion of the Christian com- 
munity, and when ''religious equality" is spoken of in 
a manner that indicates a growing disposition, on the 
part of a large class of Dissenters, to institute a still 
stricter examination into both. Your Grace it is pre- 
sumed will not be surprised to find yourself addressed 
on a subject closely connected with the interests of 
that church, of which Your Grace is the head in the 
administration of its spiritual affairs. Improvements, 
Your Grace will readily admit, are successfully making 
in our social and public institutions, adapted to the 
times in which we live ; and I cannot but hope, that 
it is the earnest wish of the liberal prelates and clergy 
of the Church of England, a church so closely con- 
nected with the religious habits and associations of so 
large and influential a portion of the community, that 
moral, religious, and theological truth should keep 
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pace with the advances that are daily making in every 
other department of knowledge. 

My object in these letters, My Lord, is not to con- 
sider or to controvert, in any manner, the arguments 
generally adduced in favour of an estabUshed religion 
in alliance with the state, or to impugn the motives of 
any of that respectable body of men that minister at 
her altars ; though Your Grace will permit me, at this 
early stage of my inquiries, to say, that for any tem- 
poral prince to assume ecclesiastical authority, or to be 
declared as the sole and supreme head of the Church, 
is a most serious oflfence against the Christian religion, 
and strictly at variance with its spirit and tendency. 

It is to be presumed, My Lord, that it is a generally 
admitted fact, — denied certainly by no enlarged and 
liberal mind, — that, in our reUgious position towards 
others, we can never be justified in any attempt to 
usurp authority over the minds and consciences of our 
fellow men, nor allow any such authority to be ex- 
tended over our own. There may be found many, we 
doubt not biit there are thousands in this state, who, 
bemg unprepared to endure any kind of persecution or 
reproach for conscience sake, find it to be the easiest 
mode of stifling their conviction to give up their in- 
quiries, and to yield themselves the victims of indiffer- 
ence or uncertainty, that they may be at peace with 
themselves. But for this voluntary surrender of the 
noblest privileges of their Christian character they are 
accountable to a heavenly, not an earthly tribunal: 



God alone, we are taught both by the dictates of rea- 
son and the precepts of religion, has cognizance of the 
thoughts and motives of the heart. He alone hath 
authority over the minds and consciences of men. 

In directing Your Grace's attention to this very im- 
portant and obvious fact, I feel myself bound to ex- 
press my conviction of Your Grace's readiness to 
acquiesce in the statement of so clear and primary a 
principle of the Reformation. And my object in these 
letters is not only to show how imperfectly this prin- 
ciple has been carried out in our present national Esta- 
blishment ; but also to direct Your Grace's attention 
to certain dangerous and pernicious errors of doctrine, 
which reflect the greatest dishonour upon Revelation, 
and which destroy all just, sublime, and elevating con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Being. 

My attention has been called to this subject by the 
singular and striking fact, that the doctrines now 
promulgated at Oxford by Dr. Pusey, Dr. Hook, and 
others of the same school, are those, with some slight 
deviations, of the Church of Rome ; and a question 
arises, not less interesting than it is important, how 
far these doctrines are Ukely to diffuse themselves 
among the people of this country. That the Church 
of England is daily raising up enemies from the va- 
rious classes of Dissenters, as well as among those 
who ostensibly take shelter in her ranks, circum- 
stances of late occurrence, and on which the public 
voice is not yet silent, abundantly prove. The alarm 



which has been taken by a certam class of the clergy 
at the subscription to a volume of sermons publishing 
by a venerable and worthy minister in the Unitarian 
persuasion, and the intolerant spirit displayed in the 
remonstrance against the courteous and Christian be- 
haviour of a pious and liberal Bishop of the Church 
in this instance, prove very clearly that we need not 
go beyond the pale of the Establishment to search for 
the spirit of Antichrist.* The case of the widow 
Woolfrey, and the bitter and ferocious spirit exhibited 
on the part of those who instituted proceedings 
against her for an act, not less in accordance with the 
natural dictates of the human heart, than with the 
spirit of the Christian religion, together with the de- 
cision which has been come to in the Arches' Court, 
on this most interesting and exciting subject — all 
these circumstances have contributed to awaken in the 
public mind a strong and indignant feehng against the 
abettors of ecclesiastical tyranny, and have afforded 
additional motives to the new school at Oxford to 
make an onward march in their attack on the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England. 

So much, however, of late has been written and 
said on these subjects of almost universal interest, in 
the spirit of an angry sectarianism, that I shrink from 
the task of commenting upon them at any length ; and 
I trust no apology will be needed in calling at once 

* See " Letters to the Bishop of Durham on his subscription to a 
volume of Sermons by the Rev. W. Turner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne." 



Your Grace's attention, in a very brief manner, and as 
a preliminary step in the attainment of the main object 
of these letters, to the condition of the early Christian 
churches, and also to the state of religion when the 
reformers of the sixteenth century stood forward, and 
dared to question the irrational doctrines, corrupt prac- 
tices, and usurped dominion of the church of Rome. 

By this means we shall be enabled to see some of 
the causes of those remarkable and well-defined ap- 
proaches which are making in one of our national 
seats of learning towards what Your Grace probably 
would term " the rank and pernicious errors of Po- 
pery," an event which, unconnected with the results 
to which in the hands of a wise Providence it may 
lead, is certainly to be lamented by every serious and 
enlightened Christian. 

Up to the commencement of the fourth century 
the fundamental principles of the Christian doctrine, 
as Your Grace's acknowledged acquaintance with ec- 
clesiastical history will allow you to attest, remained 
entire in most churches; although at a very early 
period, when the Christian church was scarcely formed, 
there arose pretended reformers, who, not satisfied with 
the simplicity of those truths which were taught by 
the Apostles, endeavoured to force the doctrines of 
Christianity into a conformity with the philosophical 
systems of the day. From these early attempts to- 
wards the perversion of the Christian reUgion, which 
were attended with Uttle success during the lives of 
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the Apostles, there arose, as it was natural to expect, 
various sentiments and notions entirely remote from 
the spirit and tenor of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and from the nature of its divine precepts. In the 
beginning of the fourth century, the Christian reli- 
gion was taken under the protection of the Roman 
Emperors, and from that period the lustre of its 
truths was clouded with superstition, the sacred and 
venerable simpUcity of its doctrines was changed for 
a crude mass of unintelligible subtleties and obscure 
distinctions, and its divine precepts were adulterated 
with a large mixture of human foUies and inventions. 
Whatever motives might contribute to give Chris- 
tianity, in the esteem of the first Roman Emperor 
that embraced its doctrines, a preference to the other 
religious systems of the day, it is certain that from 
this very circumstance there rushed into conjunction 
with it many of the wretched passions and impure 
doctrines of the Pagan religion ; and these retaining 
their own quality under the sanction of the purer 
faith, the Christian reUgion became wofully corrupted, 
and its lustre ecUpsed to a most deplorable degree. 
This, however, was but the beginning of those dark 
and gloomy ages which were destined, in the plans of 
an all-wise and overruling Providence, to cast their 
lengthened shadows over the pure light which at first 
emanated from the teachings of Christ and his apostles. 
Century after century from the period at which the 
connexion, already mentioned, had taken place be- 



tween the two religions, the long and formidable train 
of superstitions which had gradually taken the place 
of true religion, continued to spread with a wonderful 
and alarming rapidity. A variety of causes contri- 
buted to bring about this odious revolution ; the chief 
of which was a desire of imitating the pagan rites, 
together with that idle propensity which forms so 
characteristic a feature of false religions of all kinds, 
and which we find in mankind generally towards os- 
tentatious and gaudy exhibitions of its ceremonies. 
The reins being once let loose to superstition, it is 
impossible to say to what lengths the evil passions of 
men will lead them ; and there were not wanting those 
whose chief aim it was, as is the case in all religious 
despotisms, to establish a spiritual dominion over the 
minds and sentiments of mankind. The pernicious 
operation of such purposes found but a feeble check 
in the resistance offered to them by the community. 
The people, as we have seen even in more enlightened 
periods of the history of the Church, were taught to 
regard their religious functionaries with an awe ap- 
proaching to that in which, before the coming of 
Christ, the idolatrous nations paid to the gods them- 
selves. They were taught to look to them as the very 
depositaries of reUgious truth, and, consequently, to 
submit to them in all manner of religious and political 
exactions. On all sides were the edicts of popery re- 
garded by an ignorant and enslaved people as the an- 
nunciations of heaven, and any resistance to the former 
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would have been construed into rebellion against the 
sanctity and instructions of the latter. And this too 
in nations professing to honour the name of Chris- 
tianity, professing to advocate the principles of a 
religion whose spirit is pure, peaceable, and forgiving ; 
but which was now succeeded by errors and frauds fit 
only for all the bad uses to which they could be ap- 
phed by a designing, corrupt, and aspiring priesthood. 
Thus, from the fifth century of the Christian aera, was 
the beautiful garb of truth lost amidst the surrounding 
darkness; and error and superstition fiowed, like a 
torrent, through succeeding ages, till at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, scarcely a vestige 
of the ancient simpUcity of the gospel, as it came 
from the hands of its founder, was visible. Mankind 
remained wofully ignorant of the contents of that 
book, the doctrines of which we beUeve to be the 
foundation of all our reUgious rights, and the charter 
of our best and holiest privileges. 

In alluding thus briefly and hastily to the cor- 
ruptions of Christianity preceding the reformation in 
the sixteenth century, I trust Your Grace will do me 
the justice to beUeve that they have been mentioned 
merely for the purpose of showing the difficulties 
under which the early reformers were placed in their 
efforts to destroy some of the worst superstitions of 
the Church of Rome, and to weaken the power which 
a corrupt priesthood had usurped over the minds and 
consciences of the people. 
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Commg down, therefore, to the period of the Re- 
formation, it is not difficult for Your Grace to perceive 
how great and numerous the obstacles which any 
reformer that appeared in those times, however ardent 
in the work before him, would have to encounter, and 
what temptations would be in the way, in opposing 
such a complicated mass of corruptions, to secure the 
object proposed by means best adapted for its partial 
and gradual removal. To have hoped for the total 
removal of all those dangerous errors, or for a speedy 
correction of all those human additions and inventions 
which for ages had been accumulating in the Church 
of Rome, and by which the native purity of divine 
truth had been so fearfully sullied, would have evinced 
an absence of thought and judgment which we are un- 
willing to beUeve can, in any way, be laid to the 
charge of the early reformers. Luther, the most 
active perhaps of all the reformers of the sixteenth 
centuiy, was himself an Augustinian friar, who had 
been educated and cherished in the bosom of the 
Church of Rome ; and even this ardent and enthusi- 
astic disciple of the Mother Church might not have 
been roused at the time he was to the noble work of 
reforming her doctrines and opposing her exactions, if 
the monstrous abuse — the sale of " Indulgences," 
had not completed the enormities of which she had 
been guilty. We should mistake altogether, my Lord, 
the features of the times in which this reformer, with 
his associates, lived, if we considered their work to be 
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complete, or their labours exhausted ; and we should 
overrate even their qualifications for their work, if we 
were not prepared to admit the impossibility of their 
being able to correct all, or the largest part of those 
abuses, which for ages antecedent to that in which 
they lived had been growing up most vigorously. 
It would have been strange indeed, if men who, up to 
the very period at which their work of reformation 
commefnced, had been ministering at the altars of the 
Romish Church, should have been able, all at once, 
to divest themselves wholly of the errors connected 
with her doctrines and articles of faith. And when 
Your Grace considers what were the provisions made 
by the nation on its adopting the new religion, and 
connecting it with the State — that many of the for- 
mularies of the old religion were but shghtly altered, 
that some of them were actually retained, — that many 
who were ostensibly attached to the Romish faith were 
retained also in their profession of the reformed reli- 
gion ; and when Your Grace, in addition to all this, 
considers how many were the mummeries and cor- 
ruptions which through a tedious and protracted 
period, previous to the Reformation, had fastened 
themselves on the institutions of the country, — ^Your 
Grace will be prepared to admit that its provisions for 
acting on the popular mind must necessarily have 
been feeble and partial in their efficacy. 

The dispositions of men too, in those days to which 
Your Grace's attention is directed, did not differ from 
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those we discover in the present age so materially, as 
to warrant the belief that no opposition would be 
oflFered to the labours of the early reformers. History 
on this point is particularly clear, and consequently 
a considerable degree of policy was required in those 
who were desirous of labouring successfully at the 
reformation of abuses. Fears, however unnecessarily 
excited, would possess the timid, lest the cause which 
they inwardly approved, and which they were anxious 
to advocate, should suflFer from farther innovation. 
False conjectures would be entertained by the cautious 
of the dangers consequent on the free discussion of 
doctrines that had become sacred for their antiquity ; 
while among the great mass of the people would be 
found strong objections to the substitution of other 
doctrines for those which oflfered salvation on terms 
flattering to their pride, and indulgent towards their 
vices. The reformers of the sixteenth century, how- 
ever desirous of correcting the errors and reforming 
the abuses of that age, could not therefore, my Lord, 
be supposed wholly to emancipate themselves from 
those influences by which they were surrounded ; they 
could do little more than attack the worst of these 
abuses : this only they professed to do, and in this they 
had a work before them which required the most per- 
severiag, active and patient industry. It might, 
however, have been expected that they would have 
maintained inviolate the principle on which they 
claimed their right to dissent from the Church of 
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Rome, the right of every one to examine the Holy 
Scriptures, and to form from them such opinions as 
are deemed most consistent with the truths contained 
in them. 

By this principle, unfortunately for the cause and 
the consistency of the reformers, they did not abide. 
The arm of civil power was eagerly sought for by 
them, and as willingly granted, for establishing the 
new and suppressing the old religion. Losing sight 
entirely of the principle on which they set out, they 
found a ready alliance with those in power, who were 
eager to efface by acts of parliament and royal edicts, 
the very principle on which the reformers had, in the 
first instance, combatted the errors and corruptions of 
the Romish Church. It is only doing justice to their 
cause, however, that we should allow for the situation 
of the reformers, and the difficulties connected with the 
work in which they were engaged, and to remember 
that the period at which they lived was one in which 
intolerance and bigotry held a wide and powerful sway 
over all classes ; that consequently their own minds 
would inevitably be under those influences which, 
springing out of contention, discord, and collision with 
the worst and most rancorous passions of the human 
heart, would naturally engender feelings suited to the 
stormy and unsettled period in which they lived. 

It will not be difficult, I trust, for Your Grace to 
perceive the application of the preceding remarks on 
the early corruption of the Christian religion, and on 
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the state of the Christian church at the period in which 
the reformers commenced the correction of its abuses, 
to the principal object of these letters, which is to 
prove, with special reference to the doctrines promul- 
gated by Dr. Pusey, Dr. Hook, and others of the same 
school at Oxford, how imperfectly the broad principles 
of the reformation have been carried out in the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church of England. It 
must from this circumstance be very evident to Your 
Grace, that errors of a most serious kind are still 
operating to the great injury of the Christian cause in 
the bosom of that Church of which Your Grace is the 
highest dignitary, and so distinguished an ornament. 

In my next letter I propose to point out to Your 
Grace's notice some striking facts illustrative of the 
opinions already advanced, and with all deference to 
Your Grace's acknowledged acquaintance with the 
history of the Church, I flatter myself I shall not en- 
tirely fail in my object ; and I remain, 

With much respect, 

Your Grace's obedient 

and humble Servant. 
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LETTER 11. 

My Lord Archbishop, 
It might have been expected that an event of so much 
importance to the interests of religion, as the Reforma- 
tion is admitted to be by all classes of Christians, an 
event which marks the overthrow of the Papal power 
in England and the substitution of Protestantism in its 
stead, would have been spoken of in these letters in a 
more enthusiastic strain. Certainly we should be 
wanting in our allegiance to the principles which the 
reformers in the first instance so nobly advocated, if 
we did not regard the sera of the reformation as one 
signally productive of consequences most advantageous 
to the interests of the Christian rehgion in general. 
The scriptures, which had, up to this period, been 
confined to the recesses of the temple, and held with a 
tenacious grasp from that use for which they are spe- 
cially designed, were now opened and read by all 
classes. The art of printing, which before the end of 
the fifteenth century had not been available for dif- 
fusing knowledge among ihe people, aided the gene- 
ral distribution of the sacred writings ; and translations 
into English, and into the languages of other countries 
of Europe that had adopted the new faith, were speedily 
effected imder the superintendence of men appointed 
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for that purpose. So that we can never be too grate- 
ful to that Bemg who, in the infinitude of the wisdom 
and in the goodness of his designs, allows the intermix- 
ture of evil with good, for having raised up men whose 
labours justly entitle them to stand in the first ranks of 
those who have freed religion from some of the worst 
and most degrading superstitions. 

But our admiration of the noble-minded men who 
laboured so strenuously and, I may say, successfully at 
the correction of abuses, ought not to allow us to 
close our eyes against those which it was beyond their 
power to remove, and which consequently remain at 
the present day. That these men, who commenced so 
nobly, should have so soon departed from the principle 
on which they set out, and on which they made so bold 
and so successful a stand against the usurpation of the 
Church of Rome, is greatly to be deplored. It is a 
fact to which history bears too certain testimony, that 
the work of reformation was speedily suspended in its 
progress, and that "now for the last two hundred and 
fifty years not a single additional acquisition has been 
made to the cause of the reformation. Need we look 
for any other explanation of this remarkable fact, than 
that the votaries of the reformation, by calling in the 
aid of the secular power, had beUed their genuine prin- 
ciples, and had made themselves transgressors against 
the perfect law of liberty, which they seemed to have 
been raised expressly to assert and maintain ?" 

On this side, My Lord, the Church of England i^ 

B 
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particularly open to attack, equally so with the Church 
of Rome or Oxford, which openly proclaims the doc- 
trine of its own infallibility, that "weak, sinnmg, 
erring'* man has no right to exercise private judgment 
on the truths contained in the Holy Scriptures, but 
should of course submissively bend to all the creeds 
and edicts and decisions which it has authoritatively 
enjoined. This doctrine is strictly maintained in the 
Church of England, when she declares that she " hath 
power to decree rites and ceremonies and authority in 
controversies of faith." If this be the case, if the 
Church in which Your Grace holds so high a rank 
and station is really invested with this power and au- 
thority, the Church of Rome must have possessed it 
before her, and being the elder of the two, she ought 
surely to have been obeyed; and Oxford is now setting 
a noble example of filial obedience in denouncing the 
reformation as a rebellion against superiors, and re- 
turning Uke a penitent prodigal into the bosom of her 
offended parent ! 

Surely, My Lord, no enUghtened and liberal mind 
can examine into the pretensions of the Church of 
England, without being compelled to declare, that 
much of that anti-christian doctrine, and much of that 
evil spirit which held so wide and powerful sway over 
the mind and intellect during the ages of Papal as- 
cendency, is still lurking in the creeds and articles of 
the Church of England. If not, would she retain in the 
book of "Common Prayer" a creed which, in its obscu- 
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lity, its profanity, and its wanton condemnation of 
those who do not receive it " whole and undefiled/* is 
not to be exceeded by any of the numerous and autho- 
ritative edicts which disgraced the ages of the Popish 
hierarchy in this country ? If some of the worst fea- 
tures and much of the anti-christian doctrine and 
spirit of the Romish Church did not enter into many 
of the forms and ceremonies of the establishment, 
would her ministers be required thirteen times in the 
year to read or sing the Athanasian Creed, — a creed 
against which some few of her own, and these the most 
pious and learned, prelates have raised their solemn 
protest? Justly has it been observed that it is mat- 
ter of very serious doubt whether all the curses and 
damnations which are wantonly poured out by the 
army, the navy, and the lower classes of mankind, are 
really more offensive to Almighty Grod, attended with 
greater guilt, or more threaten to draw down divine 
displeasure upon the land than those which are 
.denounced solemnly by the standing order of the 
Church. 

These observations on the usurpation of that Church, 
which claims for itself so great a superiority over other 
religious communities, are not made in the spirit of 
triumph. Every believer of that religion which breathes 
the spirit of love and peace to all its followers can look 
upon these things only with sorrow and regret. Is it 
any wonder that infidelity should abound, that religion 
should be despised, that her institutions should be ri- 

b2 
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diculed, and ministers of religion suspected of the 
worst form of hypocrisy, when in the presence of Al- 
mighty Gk)d, and in the face of an enlightened people, 
men professing peculiar sanctity should pronounce 
eternal damnation on thousands of the best and wisest 
of our race, and this because they cannot beUeve a 
creed which Your Grace must acknowledge is far 
above the power of reason to comprehend ? Again, 
My Lord, we ask, " What wonder if men of unsettled 
principles, or of vicious and bad hearts, catch greedily 
at the occasion, and pour out all their stores of wit 
and ridicule, of contempt and execration of them ; 
declare without any reserve against priests and their 
craft, call religion a cheat, and plunge into the 
deepest horrors of scepticism and infidelity ?" 

The enlightened spirit of the age demands. My 
Lord, a reformation in the doctrines and discipUne of 
the Church of England. This demand is developing 
itself in the minds of serious and thinking men with 
a force, which we think cannot long be resisted. Nor 
is past history, My Lord, silent in its appeal to the 
friends of civil and religious liberty to aid the demands 
thus made in the correction of such abuses. To what 
does Protestant dissent owe its origin, but to the un- 
merciful efibrts of the Church of England to force 
into compliance with unscriptural terms of commur 
nion those who were determined to stand firm in the 
liberty by which Christ had made them free? With a 
wantonness which was hardly to be expected from a 
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church pretending to be reformed, did she eject from 
her bosom, in one day, two thousand of her most 
conscientious and honoured ministers, who refused 
their compliance with enactments from which their 
consciences revolted as unjust and oppressive. From 
the very day on which the Act of Uniformity was 
passed, in which all ministers were, among other un- 
righteous exactions, called upon to give their unqua- 
hfied assent to all and every thing contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, — from that day. Your 
Grace will allow, may be dated the birthright which 
has been handed down to us, of Protestant Dissenters, 
— a birthright which is cherished with the profoundest 
reverence for the memory of those who so earnestly 
espoused the cause of liberty ; and who defended it 
by the loss of station, and in no few instances by that 
of temporal subsistence. Never was the authority of 
the Scriptures defended on a nobler, or established 
on a broader basis, than when these " good and 
faithful" ministers carried out the principles of the 
reformation to their full extent, making their voice to 
be heard through the land, that the Bible, and the 
Bible only, was the religion of Protestants. 

And now, my Lord, may past history read a useful 
lesson to those who would attempt to mend the insti- 
tutions of Jesus Christ, who would violate the first 
principle on which the reformation was commenced, 
the right which every man claims to form his own 
opinions, the right of free and unlimited inquiry in 
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matters of religion. Till this is done by the church 
in which Your Grace holds so distinguished and in- 
fluential a position, it requires not the spirit of pro- 
phecy to perceive, that the protests which are daily 
making against the opinions and conduct of the 
church of Oxford can meet with little sympathy from 
the more enlightened of the community. Consistency 
is ever preferable to hypocrisy, and there is no wonder 
that Popery should be adding to its numbers, and 
threatening to take possession of one of our national 
seats of learning. Considering the aspect of affairs at 
Oxford, Your Grace need not be surprised if the days 
of Bishop Laud should return upon us, when the 
church, the reformed church, had " lighted candles 
upon its altars, copes for the priests, with crucifixes 
and images of the trinity upon them, consecrated knives 
to cut the sacramental bread, incense pots, canisters 
for wafers, lined with cambric lace, with a deal of other 
furniture, all solemnly consecrated for the service of 
Almighty God, and for the comfort, instruction, and 
edification of his church, to exalt and enliven the 
beauties of holiness therein." 

This, my TiOrd, is a fault-finding age, but it is an 
age in which the freedom of thinking is developing 
itself in a most striking and remarkable form. The 
antiquity of institutions no longer gives them an ex- 
clusive title to our support and protection. The 
Church of England, venerable as she is for having 
nourished in her bosom so many pious and virtuous 
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men, in whose writings have been handed down to us 
some of the noblest defences of religion and virtue, 
must nevertheless undergo the most searching scru- 
tiny. Connected so closely as she is with the State, 
those who contribute to the support of the one feel 
their right to have a voice in the decisions of the other. 
May those, my Lord, into whose keeping are com- 
mitted the higher interests of the Church, and whose 
learning and wisdom reflect honour on their profession 
— may they be awakened to see and correct the abuses 
which are attracting the attention, and rousing the 
indignation of thousands who might otherwise be 
favourably inclined towards her ! Christianity, it was 
long ago said, lies bleeding of the wounds it hath 
received in the house of its friends^ wounds by far the 
most dangerous of any under which it sufiers. 

I beg leave. My Lord, to conclude these letters with 
a short appeal to the Bishops of this land, few of 
whom I presume are ignorant of the source whence it 
is derived, trusting that it will not be inappropriate as 
made through Your Grace, as being the head of those 
in whose hands are committed the administration of 
spiritual affairs. " You are, my Lords, so favourably 
circumstanced, that you have it in your power to 
forward the reformation of those corruptions in the 
English Church, which the wisest of your body pre- 
sume not to defend ; and at the same time, you may 
preserve your temporal emoluments, recover your 
declining influence in the Christian Chu/ch, give peace 
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to thousands of sincere, but at present aggrieved and 
offended Christians ; enlarge, and be enabled tri- 
umphantly to defend, the Catholic ground, upon which 
alone the reformation can possibly be defended ; and, 
in short, may cause yourselves to be considered by the 
present, and honoured and revered by future gene- 
rations, as illustrious friends of genuine and uncor- 
rupted religion, of liberty, and of truth. 

*' You, my Lords, are all hastening, and some of 
you very near, to the invisible and eternal state ; it 
must sometimes surely affect your minds in the hours 
of calm meditation, that you are to appear (stripped of 
every flattering distinction) before Jesus Christ, the 
Supreme Pastor, and King of the Church, in a cha- 
racter more pecuhar, I might say more responsible, 
than that of other men. Can it be forgotten that 
such extensive powers — such distinguished privileges 
in this life, must be strictly accounted for in the next ? 

" May God, in his mercy, awaken a spirit of inte- 
grity and of fortitude in all whom it may concern, and 
wipe off from the Christian name the deep scandal 
and reproach which it unrighteously suffers." 

Permit me to join in this prayer, and to remain. 

Your Grace's most humble 
and obedient servant, 

THE END. 

Printed by Richard Kinder, Green Arboiir Court, Old Bailey. 
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